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PERIODICAL 
READING ROO 
(Continuing The Shaw Bulletin) 
957 Vol. It (1-9) 1957-1959 
(Number of issue precedes page reference. Book reviews and article- ~reviews 
may be found at a glance by an asterisk in the margin.) 
Anon. “A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana.” 1 (January, 1957), 4, 24-25; 2 
(May, 1957), 14, 24-25; 3 (September, 1957), 24-25 (January, 1958), 28-29; 
5 (May, 1958), 28. See also Carpenter for nos. 6-8. 
Anon. “Shavian Dead Letter File.” 2 (May, 1957), 23-24; 5 (May, 1958), 23-24; 
7 (January, 1959), 16-18. See also Shaw. 
*Arlen. Sara. “The Fabric of Memory.” 4 (January, 1958), 25-26. (Review 
of the book by Eleanor Robson Belmont. ) 
® Atkinson, Brooks. “Henderson and Shaw: Plain Facts and Brilliant Answers.” 
2 (May, 1957), 1-3. (Review of George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Cen- 
aw tury. 1956.) 
| f *Bennett. Mark, “G.B.S.’s Advice to Children of All Ages.” 2 (May, 1957), 17-18. 
. (Review of Shaw’s very early My Dear Dorothea: A Practical System of Moral 
of Ed ucation for Females Embodied in a Letter to a Young Person of That Sex.) 
3, _ ER “Magnus and Orinthia on Wax.” 7 (January, 1959), 21-22. (Re- 
views recording of the Interlude from The Applecart.) 
Le Tre “The Permanent, Portable Saint Joan.” 1 (January, 1957), 19-20. 
(Record review. ) 
*Bosworth, Raymond F. and Carpenter, Charles A. Jr. “A Glossary to the Plays of 
Bernard Shaw: Two Commentaries.” 8 (May, 1959), 37-38. (Two reviews 
ry, of Paul Kozelka’s Glossary.) See also Carpenter. 
ca, Carpenter, Charles A. Jr. “A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana.” 6 (September, 
or 1958), 25-29; 7 (January, 1959), 24-26; 8 (May, 1959), 35-36. See also 


Anon. for nos. 1-5. 

sibilities and Bosworth, Raymond F. “A Glossary to the Plays of Bernard 
Shaw: Two Commentaries.” 8 (May, 1959), 37-38. (Two reviews of Dr. Paul 
Kozelka’s Glossary.) See also Bosworth. 

Corrigan, Robert W. “Heartbreak House: Shaw’s Elegy for Europe.” 9 (Sep- 

ipt tember, 1959), 2-6. 


he Evans. T. F. “Granville Barker: Shavian Disciple.” 5 (May, 1958), 1-19. 
te ( Barker’s plays discussed in the light of Shaw’s impact. ) 

d Gelb. Phillip, et al. “Ideas and the Theatre: A G. B. S. Symposium.” 6 (Sep- 
of tember, 1958), 15-20. (Participating were Brooks Atkinson, Eric Bentley, 
0 


John Beaufort, Martin S. Dworkin, Edmund Fuller, Phillip Gelb, Arthur 
\filler, Joan T. Nourse, Gore Vidal, Geoffrey Wagner, Richard Watts, Jr.) 
*Grendon, Felix. “The Apple Cart.” 1 (January, 1957), 16-19. (Review of the 

Maurice Evans’ production. ) 








ileciusibacensnhony “A Shaw Evening at the Grolier Club: The Fascinating Foundling 
and Why She Would Not.” 2 (May, 1957), 20-22. (Review of presentation 
of both plays at a meeting of the Shaw Society, January 21, 1957.) 

*Greenfield, Joseph D. “A Telescoped Methuselah.” 5 (May, 1958), 26-27. (Re- 
view of Arnold Moss’s production of Back to Methuselah, 1958.) 

Hummert, Paul A. “Bernard Shaw’s Marxist Utopias.” 9 (September, 1959), 
7-26. (Marxism in Methuselah, The Simpleton, Farfetched Fables.) 

Kelling, Lucile. “Archibald Henderson: A Selected Bibliography of His Writings 
on Shaw, Drama, and Theatre.” 2 (May, 1957), 3-8. 

Kornbluth, Martin L. “Shaw and Restoration Comedy.” 4 (January, 1958), 9-17, 

Lupis-Vukic, J. F. “Shaw’s 1929 Program for Easing World Tensions and How 
It Originated.” 4 (January, 1958), 1-4. See also Shaw. 

Lytton, Lord E. B., et al. “The Complimentary Dinner to Mr. J. E. Vedrenne 
and Mr. H. Granville Barker: A Transcript of the Proceedings.” 8 (May, 
1959), 17-34. (Includes speeches by Vedrenne, Barker, Shaw, Beerbohm 
Tree, Gilbert Murray, Wynne Matthison, Sir Oliver Lodge, William Archer.) 

*McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Guildenstern Among the Biographers.” 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1957), 16-20. (Review of Stephen Winsten’s Jesting Apostle: The 

Private Life of Bernard Shaw, 1957.) 


Ms ceusbesokeeeenerd ““The Pentecostal Flame’ and the ‘Lower Centers’: Too True to Be 
Good.” 9 (September, 1959), 27-38. (Review of Too True to Be Good.) 

sg A eT “Shaw and the Novel, Victorian and Modern.” 6 (September, 1958), 
21-23. (Review of Stanley Weintraub’s edition of Shaw’s An Unfinished 


Novel. ) 
*McKiernan, John. “Shaw on Education.” 7 (January, 1959), 21 (Reviews Louis 
Simon’s Shaw on Education, 1958.) 

McNulty, Edward. “George Bernard Shaw as a Boy.” 3 (September, 1957), 7-10. 
(Reprints McNulty’s reminiscence published originally in The Candid Friend, 
July 6, 1901, with editorial comments on Shaw’s corrections in the marginal 
notes of his copy.) 

*Miller, Henry. “An American Point of View re The Strange Triangle of G. B. S. 
—A Rebuttal.” 2 (May, 1957), 15-16. (On “Ozy’s” review of Tullah Innes 
Hanley’s book. ) 

Nethercot, Arthur H. “Major Barbara: Rebuttal and Addendum.” 5 (May, 1958), 
20-21. (Answers earlier article by “Ozy.”) 

Nickson, Richard. “The World Betterer: Shav versus Shav.” 9 (September, 
1959), 39-44. (Buoyant Billions) 

O’Donnell, Norbert F. “Doctor Ridgeon’s Deceptive Dilemma.” 7 (January, 
1959), 1-5. 

O’Neill, Michael J. “Same Shavian Links with Dublin as Recorded in the 
Holloway Diaries.” 8 (May, 1959), 2-7. (Excerpts from the manuscript 
diary, Impressions of a Dublin Playgoer, by Joseph Holloway. ) 


*“Ozy” (Pseud.) “Good King Charles Off Broadway.” 2 (May, 1957), 19-20. 
(Play review. ) 


aia epee “Ozy Pleased.” 7 (January, 1959), 22-23. (Reviews movie version 
of The Doctor's Dilemma. ) 
deitaibiaiadiets “The Dramatist’s Dilemma: An Interpretation of Major Barbara.” 
4 (January, 1958), 18-24. 
© sajetniaibsniainiimii “The Strange Triangle of G. B. S.: Caveat Lectort’ 1 (January, 


1957), 20-21. (Review of book by Tullah Innes Hanley. See Henry Miller 
for rebuttal. ) 

*Philbrick, Norman. “Shaw on Theatre.” 6 (September, 1958), 23-24. (Review 
of E. J. West’s edition of Shaw on Theatre, 1958.) 


Reed, Robert R. “Boss Mangan, Peer Gynt, and Heartbreak House.” 7 (January, 
1959), 6-12. 


wn” 


Rice, Elmer. “Extemporaneous Remarks Made at a Luncheon at the Hotel 
Savoy, London, Given by the British Society of Authors and Composers 
on the Centenary of George Bernard Shaw’s Birth, July 26, 1956.” 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1957), 5-7. (Shaw’s impact on the author.) 

Rockman, Robert E. “Dickens and Shaw: Another Parallel.” 1 (January, 1957), 
8-10. (Little Dorrit and Widowers’ Houses.) 

Rudman, Harry W. “Shaw’s Saint Joan and Motion Picture Censorship.” 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1958), 1-14. 

*Seabrook, Alexander. “Colin Wilson: Neo-Shavian.” 5 (May, 1958), 25-26. 
(Review of Colin Wilson’s Religion and the Rebel, 1957.) 

Shaw, George Bernard. “A Statement Written by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw While 
in Split, Jugoslavia, in May, 1924.” (January, 1958), 3-4. See also Lupis- 
Vukic. (First publication of this document.) 

SES mae Me “Leaves From a Prison Diary.” 1 (January, 1957), 1-3. (Shaw’s 
review of Michael Davitt’s Leaves From a Prison Diary, 1885.) 

shauna “Shavian Dead Letter File.” 2 (May, 1957), 23-24. 5 (May, 1958), 
23-24. 7 (January, 1959), 16-18. (Excerpts from unpublished Shaw letters ) 
See also Anon. 

*Smith, Warren S. “Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker.” 1 (January 
1957), 21-24. (Review of C. B. Purdom’s edition. ) 

NRE “The Nun and the Dramatist.” 3 (September, 1957), 21-23. (Re- 
view of In a Great Tradition: Tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan, Abbess 
of Stanbrook. 1957) 

Spencer, T. J. “An Annotated Check-List of Criticism of the Post-Saint Joan 
Plays.” 9 (September, 1959), 45-48. 

Starr, William T. “Romain Rolland and George Bernard Shaw.” 3 (September, 
1957), 1-6. 

*Steinhardt, Maxwell. “Laughton’s Version of Major Barbara.” 1 (January, 1957), 
15-16. 

*Stokes, E. E., Jr. “Bernard Shaw and Nineteerith Century Thought.” 7 (January, 
1959), 19-21. (Reviews Julian Kaye’s Bernard Shaw and the Nineteenth- 
Century Tradition, 1958.) 

Tien Han. “Bernard Shaw: Master of Realist Drama (A Chinese Communist 
Perspective ).” 3 (September, 1957), 11-15. (An address given at a cen- 
tenary symposium held in Peking, July, 27, 1956.) 

*Watson, Barbara. “Off-Broadway Shaw Festival.” 9 (September, 1959), 49-50. 
(Reviews of Buoyant Billions, Getting Married, and Overruled.) 

Weintravb, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw, Charles Lever, and Immaturity.” 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1957), 11-15. 

adaeaiandiihdake “The Garnetts, the Fabians, and The Paradox Club.” 2 (May, 
1957), 9-12. (Edward Garnett’s forgotten novel about the Fabians. ) 

iat easemeuntbass “Shaw’s Divine Comedy: Addendum.” 5 (May, 1958), 21-22. 
(On Major Barbara. ) 

Weisert, John J. “Bahr Describes G. B. S. on the Platform.” 7 (January, 1959), 
13-15. (Reprints in translation Hermann Bahr’s impressions of Shaw as an 
orator, which appeared in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 1911.) 

*Wellwarth, George E. “Mrs. Warren Comes to America, or the Blue-Noses, 
the Politicians, and the Procurers.” 8 (May, 1959), 8-16. 


— compiled by Sandra Kaness 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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“Leaves From A Prison Diary” 


[In early 1885, Shaw was haggling with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowery and Co. over terms for the publication of An Unsocial Socialist, 
his ‘th futile novel. At the same time he was having other difficulties 
with the same publishers, those concerning a pot-boiling, Poe-esque short 
story he had concocted, “The Miracuious Revenge.” It had appeared in 
the March, 1885 number of their a Time, and Sonnenschein 
had sent Shaw on March 5 a check for three guineas, while the writer 
claimed a total of nine guineas for the tale and a two-page, unsigned 
book review which had appeared in the February number. Shaw returned 
the check on March 9, and correspondence continued on the subject 
throughout the year, as the publishers kept asking him when it would 
be convenient for him to accept the check he had returned. But Shaw, 
adopting a principle which was to remain with him all his life, preferred 
to make the publishers a present of his short story and book review rather 
than accept inadequate payment for his work. 

In his pamphlet The History of a Famous Novel (London, privately 
printed, 1946), Dr. F. E. Lowenstein identified the unsigned review of 
February, 1885 from correspondence Shaw had preserved more than 
half a century. The review, of Michael Davitt’s Leaves from a Prison 
Diary, is not one of Shaw’s more op critical utterances. However, 
it is one of the most inaccessible, and certainly one of his earliest, ante- 
dating by more than three months his first literary criticism to appear 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. It is important, too, as an early Shavian state- 
ment on imprisonment and prison reform, though it is not the earliest, 
having been antedated by remarks in Immaturity (1879) and a paper on 
“Capital Punishment’ Shaw read to the Zetetical Society early in 1882. 
For decades the problem of prisons and punishment for criminals occu- 
— Shaw and continued to assert itself in his writings, culminating in 

is Preface to Beatrice and Sidney Webb's English Prisons under Local 
Government (1922). 

Michael Davitt (1849-1906), it might be noted, was an Irish revolu- 
tionist, a radical socialist opponent of Parnell, and a leader in the Land 
League movement.] 


These leaves from a prison diary are presented in the form of lec- 
tures to a prison blackbird, to whom Mr. [Michael] Davitt played the 
part of Mr. Barlow, interesting the bird at first by descriptions of crime 
and criminals, illustrated by many amusing anecdotes, and then, having 
entrapped its attention and raised its hopes of further entertainment to 
the highest pitch, extinguishing all its vivacity by a discourse in which 
political economy, ethics, and sentiment, Mill, Jevons, and Mr. Henry 
George, land monopoly, Collectivism, and the functions of the State in 
relation to the state ownership of railways, are brought to bear heavily 
on the blackbird, with a view to making plain before it “the path illum- 
ined by the Star of Hope.” After this, Mr. Davitt “indulged the fond 
hope that he” (Joey, the blackbird) “would have remained” for further 
enlightenment. “I opened his door,” says Mr. Davitt, “with a trembling 


~ fn 








hand, when, quick as a flash of lightning, he rushed from the cage with 


a wild scream of delight, and in a moment was beyond the walls of the ! 
prison.” This was the fault of the second volume. The first almost gives a | 


charm to penal servitude. The exclusiveness of the magsman nobility,” 
the scorn of the “hook” for the snatcher; the jealousy with which the 
honourable title of thief is denied to pretentious cadgers and shoplifters, 
the vainglory of the “bruiser;” the wide toleration of all religions which 
permits a convict to change his faith, at a moment's notice, for the sake 
of sitting next an old friend or under a more gullible chaplain; the cynical 


philosophy of the swindler who, having improved his mind by the study | 


of Pascal and Lafontaine, proves logically that there is no such thing as 


honesty; and the vaunted rectitude of the unfortunate person, condemned 
to penal servitude by jurors who fancied that the presence of a dead wo. | 


man at the foot of a staircase is necessarily due to a swearing and heavily- 
booted man at the top; — all these might tempt a student of humanity to 
obtain admission to Dartmoor in the most usual way, if they were not 


so terribly like the castes, hypocrisies, and false pretences of the world | 


at ~—. | 
Should the student, missing the similarity, wish to study life ina | 


“push,” and taste “toke” and “skilly,” he will find the fullest instructions 
for picking a pocket or performing the three. card trick in Mr. Davitt’s 
pages, though he will be duly warned there that a sentence of seven 
years penal servitude is a sufficient expiation of any crime short of mur- 
’ der. This being so, it is impossible not to admire the spirit in which Mr. 
Davitt, in spite of the ardent temperament which makes his style so 
pronouncedly Irish at times, betrays no bitterness with regard to his 
severe sentence, and does not condescend even to mention the cancelling 
of his ticket-of-leave, subsequently admitted to be an act of mistaken 
meanness. Solitary confinement has not made his egotistical. His book 
is chiefly concerned with the criminals with whom he suffered. Regard- 
ing them as inevitable products of our civilization, he is fairly free from 
the old vindictive conception of the object of imprisonment as punish- 
ment, though it crops up once or twice in the use of such words as “ex- 
piation.” He goes at some length into the question of education, and 
traces the evils of our present condition to private property in land, in 
the abolition of which he sees the remedy for poverty and for the crime 
which springs from poverty. Here he is following Mr. Henry George, 
to whose teaching in “Progress and Poverty” he adds nothing except 
some criticism of the schemes of Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, and the 
Financial Reform Association for “nationalizing” the land. “I would abol- 
ish land monopoly,” he says, “by simply taxing all land, exclusive of im- 
provements, up to its full value. . . . The labourer would then have to 
purchase only the tenant right” (i. e., the improvements). Mr. Davitt, 
in fact, like Mr. George, goes too far for ordinary opinions in attacking 
the property of the landlord, and not far enough for the Socialist, who 
will point out that the labourer could not compete successfully with the 
wealthy capitalist for the land so thrown open, and would thus remain 
a labourer to the end of his days, having changed nothing but his master. 
Mr. Davitt, indeed, finally announces that “complete co-operative pro- 
duction” is the only final solution of the Labour Question, and so declares 
himself a thorough Collectivist Socialist. This, however, is not new; and 
the portion of the book which is most interesting and most valuable is 
that which has grown out of his experience of penal servitude. The testi- 
mony of an observant and able man, guiltless of dishonesty, and con- 
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scious of no reason to be ashamed of his condemnation, is free from the 

suspicion which always attaches to the “confessions” of genuine rogues, 

even when they have the rare gift of being able to describe what has 
assed under their observation. 

It is pleasant to be able to lay down this book with the knowledge 
that Mr. Davitt’s prison hardships are over, and that, among the converts 
of Mr. oot he is one of the most a py men in England. From 
being bullied by a warder for chatting with a fellow-convict in a “push” 
at Portland, to being enthusiastically cheered by a packed audience in 
St. James’s Hall, is an agreeable transition which Mr. Davitt has shared 
with only one man in England —the Tichborne claimant. About him 
there is a chapter in the prison diary which will attract many readers. 
A somewhat amateurish sketch of the writer in his cell, with the black- 
bird perched on the bedpost, has the merit of being a capital likeness. 


Shavian News Notes 


Controversy continues over whether stage, radio and television per- 
formances of Pygmalion have been restricted in order to allow a clear 
field for My Fair Lady. It seems that some sort of control has been exer- 
cised by the Public Trustee and the Society of Authors over professional 
performances, though amateur rights are ae omg unrestricted. An 
early British casualty of the “ban” was the Pitlochry Festival, which had 
hoped to have Pygmalion as the major event of its 1957 season, but only 
received — and that too late for ae — permission from the Society 
of Authors for a limited number of performances of the play. Among 
the voices raised in the ensuing controversy was that of Graham Greene, 
in a letter to The Times [London] published on December 3, 1956. “May 
I appeal,” wrote Society of Authors member Greene, “to all members 
who feel it deplorable that a dead author's work should be so casually 
banned from the stage to which he devoted his life to express their 
feelings in action, by resigning from the Society? Otherwise we become 
accomplices in the affair.” 

A spokesman for the Society of Authors claimed that press reports 
had exaggerated the issue. “There has never been any question,” he 
declared, “of limiting amateur performances. In the case of professional 
performances, the sensational success of Pygmalion in its musical form 
is merely an important additional factor in a situation which is always 
complicated whenever a particular play is in general demand. 

“Some form of Traffic Control is necessary in such circumstances, 
if congestion and collision are to be avoided. Professional companies 
applying for licenses will receive exactly the same consideration as in 
the past. There is no ban.” 

But the controversy continues, little abated. 


The Chicago Chapter of The Shaw Society of America has sched- 
uled a series of dramatic readings of Shaw plays for the first six months 
of 1957, the first, The Doctor's Dilemma, set for January 29, in the 
Bernard Shaw Room of the Hotel Sherman. Both professional and stu- 
dent actors from the Chicago area will participate in the evening read- 
ings. Tentatively scheduled for presentation in the ensuing months are 
Geneva (February 20), Pygmalion (March 26), John Bull's Other Island 
(May 29), Farfetched Fables (June 26). 


~ 








A successful arena stage production of Heartbreak House was di- 
rected by Professor Warren S. Smith at the Centre Stage of The Penn- 
sylvania State University. Capacity houses greeted the Penn State 
Players’ performances from November 20 through January 12. Behind 
the central staging was the idea that the comedy-allegory might be more 
at home within the more intimate arena stage than it has ever been on 
larger, more conventional stages. Marking the performances, an exhibit 
of Shaviana was arranged at the Pattee Library. 


What was possibly the first:performance in America of Shaw’s last 
playlet, Why She Would Not, was presented at the Grolier Club by the 
New York Chapter of the Shaw Society of America on January 21. The 
production, directed by Zara Shakow, was preceded by the presentation 
of Shaw’s “Disgrace to the Author,” The Fascinating Foundling. 


Noted by summarizers of the TV year as one of television’s epochal 
achievements in 1956 was the Maurice Evans production of Man and 
Superman (minus the “Don Juan in Hell” sequence) for NBC and the 
“Hallmark Hall of Fame” on November 25, 1956. Joan. Greenwood was 
Ann Whitefield to Mr. Evans's —_ Tanner. Commented New York 
Times critic Jack Gould: “Shaw showed TV that it is words that make a 
spectacular.” 


A large and varied exhibit of Shaviana marking the G.B.S. centenary 
was placed on view at the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Among the unusual items displaying Shaw’s many- 
faceted career were the manuscripts of two songs by Mrs. Ernest (“Dolly”) 
Radford, which Shaw set to music in 1884: “How She Comes” and “Ah, 
Love, I lack thy kisses.” Following 1884, apparently, Shaw’s contribu- 
tions to music wisely remained in the field of criticism. 


Another important centenary exhibit of Shaviana was displayed from 
November 15 to December 31, 1956 at the Louis Round Wilson Library 
of the University of North Carolina — an exhibition of 219 selections 
from the Library’s two thousand-item Archibald Henderson Collection 
of Bernard Shaw. The exhibit also marked the publication of Dr. Hen- 
derson’s George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century. 


A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


1. Works by Shaw 


Bernard Shaw: Selected Plays and other writings. New York, Rinehart, 1956. A 
new approach to Shaw in paperback, as it utilizes critical and autobiographical 
writings (parts of THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM and the Preface to 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT) to provide a particularly Shavian introduction to 
the plays included (ARMS AND THE MAN, CANDIDA, MAN AND SUPER- 
MAN). Also includes an introduction by William Irvine, a chronology and a 
selected — but not up to date — bibliography. 

BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER, ed. C. B. Purdom. 
New York, Theatre Arts Books, 1957. Reviewed in this issue. 

THE ILLUSIONS OF SOCIALISM together with SOCIALISM: ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND OUTLOOK. London, Staddons, The Crescent Press, for The Shaw 
Society (London), 1956. The Society’s Shavian Tract No. 4, dated November, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Extemporaneous Remarks Made at a Luncheon 
at the Hotel Savoy, London 
Given by the British Society of Authors and 


Composers, On the Centenary of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Birth, July 26, 1956 ° 


by Elmer Rice? 


[With the text of Mr. Rice’s account of the Shavian impact upon his own work 
as a playwright, THE SHAW BULLETIN inaugurates what is hoped will be a con- 
tinuing series on Shaw and the American Theatre, evaluating from varied perspectives 
the Shavian impact upon American playwrights, players and repertory.] 


Since there are so many here, who are far better qualified than I 
to evaluate Shaw as a man and to appraise his work, all I shall try to 
do is to give you an impression of the impact which his writings had 
upon me as an individual. In order to do that, it will be necessary for 
me to be somewhat subjective and rather autobiographical. I hope you 
will forgive that. 


I grew up in a household in which there were no books, nor any 
contact whatever with the world of ideas — in fact, not even any aware- 
ness that such a world existed. When I was fourteen, I had to leave 
school in order to help out the family budget. Of course, I had no 
thought whatever of becoming a writer, but I did want to supplement 
my meager education and the only way I could do so was by reading. 
I had to work long hours, at dull jobs, at starvation wages, and I had no 
money for books. By omitting lunch three times a week, I always man- 
aged to have fifty cents on Saturday night for a gallery seat in the theatre, 
but that was all I could manage. 


So I had recourse to the local public library, which is my only uni- 
versity. I had no guide to reading, no one to tell me what to read, so I 
read whatever I happened to lay my hands upon. One day, in rummag- 
ing in the drama shelf, looking for something I had not read before, I 
came across two volumes called Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. At this 
time I was fifteen or sixteen. The name of Shaw was almost unknown 
to me, and almost unknown even to America. There had been two or 
three productions of his plays by Richard Mansfield and Arnold Daly, 
and an attempt to produce Mrs. Warren's Profession, which was not- 
encouraged by the police! 





*The other speakers were St. John Ervine, who presided, Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
former Prime Minister (now Earl) Attlee. 

*Mr. Rice, American playwright, has written On Trial, The Adding Machine, Street 
Scene and Dream Girl. 
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The name of Shaw, therefore, meant very little to me. It just hap- 
ange to be a book I had not read before. I had read many of the Eng- 
ish dramatists who were contemporary of that time or shortly before — 
Wilde and Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones and even Alfred Sutro and St. 
John Hankin — but Shaw was unknown to me. I took these books home 
and read them, and it is almost impossible to describe the effect which 
they had upon me, for I was only fifteen or sixteen and completely inno- 
cent of any ideas. 


The effect was catacylsmic. Doors and windows opened, bells rang, 
lights went on and horizons widened. It was the most revolutionary 
event to happen in my life in an intellectual sense. I immediately went 
after everything I could lay my hands upon which Shaw had written. 
I read his Novels of My Nonage, the Fabian Tracts, The Perfect Wagner- 
ite, The Quintessence of Ibsenism and other works, and those two won- 
derful volumes of Dramatic Opinions and Essays, from which I learned 
more about the theatre than from all the treatises I have read, before 
and since. 


Also, Shaw then began to have a hold in America and his plays be- 
gan to be produced. I was fortunate enough to see Robert Loraine in 
Man and Superman, the original English company in the first production 
in New York of Fanny's First Play, Arnold Daly in Arms and the Man, 
Forbes-Robertson and Gertrude Elliott in Caesar and Cleopatra and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell and Philip Merivale in Pygmalion. 


All this was before World War One, and I can say without exag- 
geration that the total effect of this completely altered my life, my way 
of thinking, my mode of life — everything. For one thing, I became a 
Socialist. I still am, I think, although perhaps with a few reservations! 
There was opened to me a whole new world and a whole new orienta- 
tion in politics, in religion, in education, science, art and sex —in all 
of these things completely new ideas, new ways of thinking and new 
attitudes toward life, which have colored everything that has happened 
to me, everything I have done and everything I have thought since. 


This may sound very exaggerated to those of you who are on the 
sunny side, let us say, of fifty. One reason is that many of Shaw's ideas 
have become commonplace, which, I think, is due not to the fact that 
they are commonplace ideas, but that the very force of his personality 
and the cogency of what he had to say helped greatly to alter the think- 
ing of a great many people. I am sure there must be many like myself, 
scattered all over the world, who were subjected to this kind of influence, 
the total result of which — what they did, what they thought and said 
and how they reacted — has probably had a very substantial effect in 
changing the opinions and attitudes of modern times. 


Last Sunday, I was on a No. 726 bus, on my way to Whipsnade 
and I opened The Observer, as one does on such occasions! There were 
two completely devastating articles about Shaw. I must say I was a 
little disturbed, and I felt much as Lord Attlee did, that perhaps the 
parade had gone by me and I had not kept up with the times and did 
not know what the score was. Then I turned to the Sunday Times and 
was greatly relieved to read an article by one of your very brilliant young 
writers, Mr. Colin Wilson. I was delighted to find that he felt much 
about Shaw as I did. Then, when I went to see Major Barbara at the 
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Old Vic, a little afraid that I would find it dated, because I had not seen 
it for thiry-five years, I was delighted to find that the audience was still 
laughing, still enjoying it, and that in the audience there were very 


many young a So that perhaps it is not just the oldsters who have 
this feeling about Shaw. 


A great many people go on repeating that Shaw was not a dramatist 
and that he simply wrote treatises and conversation. In my opinion, | 
this is utter nonsense. Shaw is certainly the most performed of modern 
dramatists, and, with the exception of Shakespeare, the most performed 
dramatist who ever lived. 


People do not go flocking to the theatre and pay money to hear ab- 
stract sermons and debates. The reason that Shaw's plays are popular 
is that they are marvelous. He was a most skilled dramatist. He knew 
and used every device of the stage, every trick of the craft and every 
turn of drama, and he used them with the utmost skill and effectiveness. 
Furthermore, he created a whole gallery of most vivid characters, who 
have enticed all the great actors on the world’s stages. 


I have mentioned a few of those whom I saw in my earlier days. 
I have seen many since. Saint Joan, for example, was acted not only by 
the very eminent lady’ who is sitting at this table. but by Elizabeth Berg- 
ner, Katherine Cornell, Eva Piteoff, Siobhan McKenna: a really glittering 
galaxy. Right now, everybody in New York is trying to get tickets for 
a delightful musical version of Pygmalion, in which three of your very 
brilliant actors — Rex Harrison, Stanley Holloway and Julie Andrews — 
are giving charming performances. 


So let us not have any talk about Shaw not being a dramatist. A 
man who is not a dramatist does not live in the theatre, and Shaw does 
—and will —live in the theatre. He certainly ranks as one of the two 
greatest dramatists of our age, the other, of course, being Chekhov: 
Shaw, the anatomist of the human mind; and Chekhov, the anatomist of 
the human soul. As a matter of fact, I think that Shaw was very much 
influenced or impressed by Chekhov. If I recollect aright, he calls 
Heartbreak House a fantasia on Russian themes. Certainly, it is Chekhov- 
ian in technique and might almost be called an English Cherry Orchard. 
So I think we are safe in saying that Shaw will outlive any of us here 
and any of our descendants for many generations to come, and perhaps 
through the ages. 


No speech is complete without an anecdote, so I shall conclude by 
telling you a very short one, with which some of you might not be fa- 
miliar. When Saint Joan was first produced in New York, the producers 
were alarmed by its length. It runs, of course, far longer than the aver- 
age play. They made repeated efforts to get Shaw to cut it, but he stub- 
bornly refused to cut as much as a single line. Their efforts became more 
persistent, but without result. Finally, in desperation, just before the 
play opened, they sent a telegram to Shaw saying, in effect, “Many of 
our subscribers live in the suburbs, and if the play is not cut they will 
miss their last trains to the country,” to which Shaw replied, “Change 
railroad schedules!” 








*Dame Sybil Thorndike. 





Dickens and Shaw: Another Parallel : 


by Robert E. Rockman’ 


In the fourth number of THE SHAW BULLETIN (1953), Professor 
Edgar Johnson gives an illuminating and detailed account of what might, 
conventionally, ts called the “influence” of Charles Dickens on Bernard 
Shaw. Professor Johnson demonstrates the similarity between the writ- 
ers in some of their major themes, in their devices of characterization, 
and in their comic temperament. In his study of the condition of Eng- 
land Dickens moved readily from an indictment of the individual, of 
the brutish schoolmaster, the corrupt official, the selfish aristocrat, to a 
sweeping condemnation of nineteenth century English society and espe- 
cially of the economic system that made possible so many abuses of the | 
unfortunate and the poor. Beginning where Dickens left off, Shaw from 
the first fixed the blame squarely upon society for tolerating hardhearted 
Malthusianism and criminal indifference to the lower classes. Beyond 
sharing a view of society, the indebtedness of Shaw to Dickens, says 
Professor Johnson, is most apparent in the early novels and plays wherein 
Shaw frequently adapts a Dickensian motif, dramatic idea, or character 
to suit his purpose; although throughout Shaw, to his last works, it is | 
possible to find echoes of and parallels with Dickens. 


To cite one of Professor Johnson’s examples, we know that Shaw 
borrowed at least once from Dickens's Little Dorritt. He tells us plainly | 
in the Preface to The Devil's Disciple that the figure of Mrs. Dudgeon 
is modeled directly upon that of Mrs. Clennam in the novel, that Mrs. 
Dudgeon is “a variation of Dickens’s Mrs. Clennam.” It is Mrs. Clen- 
nam, it will be remembered, who dominates a large segment of the 
novel, who, with her deadly and embittered Calvinism, her self-torment © 
and her secret guilt finally and mysteriously brings down her own bleak 
house. There are minor borrowings, too, from Little Dorritt. As Pro- 
fessor Johnson shows, Dickens's aristocrats in that novel, notably the 
young Barnacles, leave their mark on many of Shaw’s aristocrats, on 
Cholly Lomax and Lentulus and the younger Undershaft. 


I would like to suggest that Shaw made still other borrowings, im- 
portant ones, from Littie Dorritt, that he apparently did not acknowledge 
publicly, possibly because he believed they were too evident to need 
comment. They are to be found in his very first play, Widowers’ Houses. 


It seems to me that the conception for the characters of Sartorius 
and Lickcheese in Widowers’ Houses derive in large part from Little 
Dorritt. It is usually said that Sartorius takes his qualities from an Irish 
stationer whom Shaw knew, a man of imposing speech and manner, and 
his name from whatever possibilities Shaw may have seen in Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus. The name of Lickcheese is original and is supposed, in 
its visual suggestion, to tell us all we need to know about the man. How- : 
ever, it can be seen that the fundamental conception of these characters 
owes much to the figures of Christopher Casby, the slum landlord of 
Little Dorritt, and Mr. Pancks, his rent collector who does the weekly 





*Mr. Rockman teaches drama at Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 
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“squeezing” in Bleeding Heart Yard. Together these two accomplish 
the same work as Sartorius and Lickcheese and have the same relation- 
ship. Casby is always urging Pancks on to more squeezing and still more, 
while Sartorius is never content with the operations of his collector in 
the offstage tenements of Robbins’s Row, the Yard of the play. Casby 
in his turn is responsible to Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle, just as Sartorius 
is responsible to Lady Roxdale and the unknowing Dr. Trench. Behind 
the collector is the landlord and behind the landlord stands the upper 
class lessor. The novel, then, dramatizes this chain of dependence as much 
as the play, even if its central action is not concerned with slum land- 
lordism and its attendant evils. 


More importantly, Widowers’ -Houses has as its main theme the 
education, or re-education, of its hero in the realities of economics and 
of social responsibility. Possibly in this Shaw drew upon one of the 
central motifs of the novel. As Arthur Clennam comes to find out that 
he is involved in the perpetuation of a moral wrong, the harm done by 
his mother to the Dorritt family, and as he is educated in the harsh actu- 
alities of hopeless poverty and debtor’s prison, so Trench learns how much 
he is involved in the extension of a social wrong. That Shaw saw the 
situation of Trench and Clennam as alike can be confirmed by a detail. 
Trench stands in approximately the same relation to Sartorius as Clen- 
nam to Casby. The young doctor is made known to Sartorius through 
his love for Blanche Sartorius, and it will be recalled that Arthur had 
once been in love with Casby’s daughter, the addled, foolish, pathetic 
Flora. 


Of course, Shaw made some changes in the material he took from 
Little Dorritt. Sartorius and Casby, although they have parallel functions 
in the novel and the play, are not similarly characterized. Sartorius is 
presented as cultivated and well-spoken (the Irish stationer), shrewd 
and formidable. Casby, on the other hand, is most useful to the Barnacles 
by being just what he is and no more, a benignant-looking booby, with 
the air of an ancient patriarch, who imposes upon his tenants by the 
revered innocence of his appearance. His flowing white locks, his bald 
and polished dome, his grave and vacant demeanor all preserve Casby 
from the direct imputation of heartlessness that is borne by his collector 
Pancks, who must take the abuse of the Yard for the pains he undergoes 
in collecting the Barnacle-Casby rents. Possibly Shaw took a hint here 
from Casby by making Sartorius a vestryman, which serves to establish 
Sartorius, like Casby, as a man who is thought by his tenants to be above 
mean dealings; so that while Sartorius is absent from Robbin’s Row 
Lickcheese must suffer the resentment of the slum dwellers. 


There is more resemblance between Lickcheese and Pancks. Lick- 
cheese is described by Shaw as “a nervous, wiry, pertinacious sort of 
human terrier,” and Dickens draws Pancks as a kind of human engine 
full of nervous energy, as shabby in appearance as Lickcheese is - 
he first enters Widowers’ Houses. He is, to use Dickens's recurring meta- 
phor, a little Tug, which by its puffing and blowing and rushing around 
is forever rescuing the drifting Patriarch and hauling the Booby safely 
into Dock. The reader is amused by Pancks, but because of his con- 
nection with Casby and the testimony to his own singlemindedness in 
believing that the whole duty of man in a commercial country is to pur- 
sue business, he is at first an unsympathetic character. But gradually 
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he changes and becomes sympathetic. It is through his friendly agency 
that Clennam learns of Casby's operations in the Yard and of the whole 
nexus of rent collecting; and, more importantly, it is Pancks who is 
eventually responsible for turning up information that helps the Dorritts, 


As for the play, it should not be forgotten that the character of 
Lickcheese undergoes development; his tag name does not keep him 
forever servile to his employer. In Act II, out of revenge, he enlightens 
Trench on the young man’s complicity in Sartorius’s affairs and explains 
rent collecting to him. In Act III he returns to establish equality with 
Sartorius, and it is he who makes the grand proposal that defeats Sar- 
torius’s pretensions and that serves ultimately to bring Trench and Sar- 
torius and Trench and Blanche together. The advantage that Lickcheese 
gains over Sarotrius, his squaring up things with his former employer, 
and his triumphing over him can be seen to have something of a parallel 
in the closing chapters of Little Dorritt. Pancks eventually declares his 
independence of Casby. His association with Clennam in uncovering the 
wrong done to the Dorritts gives Pancks a moral firmness that he does 
not have when he first appears. In chapter thirty-two of book two Dick- 
ens devises a striking scene for Pancks’s repudiation of Casby. Pancks 
leads the Patriarch into Bleeding Heart Yard, and before the gaping 
inhabitants shears off the old man’s hair. So Dickens suggests that the 
oppression in the Yard has ended. But Shaw, the more active realist, 
shows Trench joining Sartorius and Lickcheese in a giant speculation 
that will enrich the projectors by bringing down Robbins’ Row. In this 
sense only do the Widowers’ Houses fall by the end of the play. In 
Little Dorritt it is the widow’s house, Mrs. Clennam’s, that falls, giving 
way under its burden of accumulated and heavy evil. It would be wrong 
to suggest a parallel at this point, but it is interesting to think that there 
may be the trace of a metaphorical connection here between Shaw the 
realist and Dickens the romancer and fantasist. 


Finally, what is interesting about these parallels and about those 
Professor Johnson and others have called our attention to, is that they 
provide material for a study of the way Shaw worked in gathering 
themes, characters, dramatic ideas and devices. His way is to combine 
observation of the society around him with inspirations taken from his 
thinking and reading. This is as true, I believe, of his handling of other 
authors (Shelley and Sardou, for example) as it is of his dealing with 
Dickens who, as Shaw confessed in the second volume of Music in Lon- 
don, caught him young and left his mark on him. If anyone complains 
that the result (Widowers’ Houses, for example) is not Shaw but Dickens, 
Shaw has the answer to that as he gave it to one such person. He has 
given us, he said, Shaw plus Dickens, which is more than either alone 
and more than we bargained for. 


Special Student Memberships 


Special student memberships in the Shaw Society of America at 
$2.50 per year, are offered to college undergraduate students. Member- 
ship includes subscription to THE SHAW BULLETIN. Student appli- 
cations should include college in which the member-to-be is enrolled, 
and college year (1, 2, 3, or 4). 
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Bernard Shaw, Charles Lever 


and Immaturity 


by Stanley Weintraub’ 


“You were a very strange boy when I first knew you. That is, if 
you were every really a boy at all.” 

“T don't think I ever was” said Smith. “I never felt like one. And 
I certainly did not consider myself one when I met you.” 

“That is the puzzle about you,” said Harriet. “You are not a boy; 
and you are not grown-up. Some day you will get away from your 
books and come to know the world and get properly set: But just 
now there is no doing anything with you. You are just a bad case 
of immaturity.” 

When Robert Smith, hero of Immaturity, at the close of the novel 
visits an old friend, now Mrs. Harriet Scott, such is her frank observation. 


By this time Smith had wandered through all the sub-plots and 
tributary plots of the novel, always affecting life but little affected by it 
himself, while his associates intrigued, gossiped, philandered, married, 
debated, and died. Through it all Smith had quit his hated clerkship, 
changed lodging-houses and occupations, admired several females from 
a distance, briefly studied for the civil service with a grinder, and acted 
as secretary to an Irish M.P. Though much appeared to happen to him, 
nothing really did, and his most active life was lived in his effervescent 
imagination. 

Immaturity (1879), Shaw’s first novel — so utter a failure that more 
than a half-century elapsed before it found a publisher — is early evi- 
dence of the impact on Shaw of a strange novel he read during boyhood, 
the hero of Immaturity apparently an amalgam of the immature Shaw 
and the immature hero 5 that novel. Far from denying this impact — 
but without indicating a relationship to a particular one of his works — 
Shaw spent the first pages of his Preface to Major Barbara detailing it. 
The novel was A Day's Ride: A Life’s Romance; the author was Irish 
novelist Charles Lever, and Shaw called the combination one of his 
earliest contacts with “modern ideas.” 


I read scraps of this novel when I was a child; and it made a 
enduring impression on me. The hero was a very romantic hero, 
trying to live bravely, chivalrously, and powerfully by dint of mere 
romance-fed imagination, without courage, without means, without 
knowledge, without skill, without anything real except his bodily 
appetites. Even in my childhood I found in this poor devil’s unsuc- 
cessful encounters with the facts of life, a poignant quality that 
romantic fiction lacked. . . . ; 

Now why is it that when I also deal in the tragi-comic irony 
of the conflict between real life and the romantic imagination, cri- 
tics never affiliate me to my countryman and immediate forerunner, 





*Dr. Weintraub, editor of THE SHAW BULLETIN, teaches English literature at 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
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Charles Lever, whilst they confidently derive me from a Norwegian 
author of whose language I do not know three words . . .? 


If Shaw consciously modeled his first novel’s hero upon Lever’s (an | 
unlikely event, as Smith so closely resembles his creator), it was a tragic | 
recedent for a writer seeking commercial success. A Day's Ride had | 
oo published in Charles Dickens’s magazine Household Words in 1863, 
when Shaw was a boy, and had proved so unpopular that the abashed | 
editor, in order to forestall wholesale desertions by his readers, adopted | 
the desperate stratagem of announcing well in advance the number with | 
which serial publication of the novel would terminate. 


Shaw’s first homage to the Lever novel came a decade before the | 
Major Barbara Preface, in his Saturday Review columns on a perform- | 
ance of “All's Well that Ends Well. The part of Parolles, wrote G.B.S. | 
is “a capital study of the adventurous yarn-spinning society-struck cow- 
ard, who also crops up again in modern fiction as the hero of Charles | 
Lever’s underrated novel, A Day’s Ride: a Life’s Romance.” 

The hero of A Day’s Ride, Algernon Sidney Potts, is more footloose | 
than Shaw’s Robert Smith, wandering from Ireland through England, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, Malta, Constantinople, Odessa, Persia, 
Astrakhan, and thence back via France to England. But mileage does 
not make the man, as the varied countries and climes have no effect | 
upon his consummate immaturity. Potts sometimes travels alone, often | 
with people he helps and (more usually) hinders by his gratuitous and 
ineffectual services; is often beaten, robbed, insulted and wrongly jailed; 
fights a duel; falls in love several times; is mistaken for a disguised prince; 
is entrusted with secret missions; becomes a surgeon in spite of himself; 
and finally returns, still a personal failure, and too late to win the girl 
he has (at a distance) admired. 


Though a seemingly juvenile tale of incredible adventures, it pos- 
sesses a strong vein of tongue-in-cheek anti-romanticism, reminiscent of 
the early Shavian novels as well as the later plays, a ridiculous contrast 
being constantly emphasized between the romantic world of daydreams | 
and the dreary world in which the commonplace son of a Dublin apothe- 
cary is inextricably immersed. The story, Shaw recalled, fascinated him | 
as something both strange and significant, although he had already made | 
the acquaintance of Alnaschar, Don Quixote, Simon Tappertit, Pickwick 
and other romantic heroes mocked by reality. Living one life, Potts al- 
most convinces himself of his presence in the other, until each rude 
awakening provokes a new, weak self-analysis. Yet he stumbles un- 
dauntedly from one embarrassing situation to the next. Like Shaw’s 
Smith in this respect, he is like him also in being egotistical, proud, in- 
hibited, imaginative, “a creature of absurdity and folly, a pretender and 
a snob,” as the rationalist girl he admires describes him with playful 
irony. The Millite rationalist female Smith admires comes to the same 
conclusions about the timid, terrified London clerk, Shaw’s alter ego. 


It may have been that the twenty-three year old Shaw who com- 
posed Immaturity saw Potts in himself, or that the violation of the ro- 
mantic convention had strong appeal to his youthful (but apparently 
innate) iconoclasm. Looking backward from his Major Barbara Preface 
he commented, 





?“Poor Shakespear,” Saturday Review, 2 February, 1895, reprinted in Our Theatres 
in the Nineties, I, 27. ; 
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In Lever’s story there is a real change of attitude. There is 
no relenting towards Potts: he never gains our affections like Don 
Quixote and Pickwick: he has not even the infatuate courage of Tap- 
pertit. But we dare not laugh at him, because, somehow, we recog- 
nize ourselves in Potts. We may, some of us, have enough nerve, 
enough muscle, enough luck, enough tact or skill or address or 
knowledge to carry off things better than he did; to impose on the 
people who saw through him; to fascinate Katinka (who cuts Potts 
so ruthlessly at the end of the story); but for all that, we know 
that Potts plays an enormous part in ourselves and in the world, 
and the social problem is not a problem of story-book heroes of the 
the older pattern, but a problem of Pottses, and how to make men 
of them. . . Potts is a piece of scientific natural history as distin- 
guished from funny story telling. His author is not throwing a stone 
at a creature of another and inferior order, but making a confession, 
with the effect that the stone hits each of us full in the conscience 
and causes our self-esteem to smart very sorely. Hence the failure 
of Lever’s book to please the readers of Household Words. 


Potts is as pontifical in his immaturity as Smith (or Shaw at, for 
example, an early Zetetical Society debate.) “Modesty I reject,” the 
hero egotistically declares, “as a conventional form of hypocrisy.” Potts 
even captures the flavor of Shaw’s notorious later attitude toward auto- 
graphs. “Preserve that autograph, Captain,” he recalls saying, “it is in 
no spirit of vanity I said it but the day will come you'll refuse a ten-pound 
note for it.” And like the twentyish Shaw, Potts also maintains notebooks 
containing copies of his letters. 


Smith’s proud independence and pretentious, over-literary speech 
is also a Pottsian characteristic: ““I accept even this humble tribute to 
my originality; said I, with a sort of proud defiance [Potts relates], ‘I 
am well aware how he must be regarded who dares assert his own indi- 
viduality.’” It is difficult to determine at first glance whether it is Smith, 
Potts or the immature Bernard Shaw speaking. As did the proudly inde- 
pendent Shaw, his alter ego Smith throws over a clerkship, his with Fig- 
gis and’ Weaver, rug merchants. His excuse, he explains to Mr. Simms, 
the chief bookkeeper: “Figgis had the audacity to speak disrespectfully 
to me; so of course I had no alternative but to walk out and leave his 
business to the ruin which my assistance has hitherto staved off.” 


The immature heroes of Lever and Shaw both find more than con- 
solation in adventures of the imagination — somehow reality and inven- 
tion almost merge. Potts lies awake all night, imagining himself a 
Byronic hero, “sated and weary of luxury.” Stopping (in his daydream) 
at a small village inn, he asks its name. “Now,” he muses, “I should like 
to hear how they are canvassing me in the bar, and what they think of 
me in the stable. I am, doubtless, a peer, or a peer’s eldest son. I am a 
great writer, the wondrous poet of the day; or the pre-Raphaelite artist; 
or a youth heart-broken by infidelity in love; or, mayhap, a dreadful 
criminal. I liked this last the best, the interest was so intense. . . .” 


Smith, after his departure from the drab, unromantic clerkship at 
Figgis and Weaver, 


... thought once or twice of the stage, and beguiled some moments 
with a vision of himself attired in a fur-edged coat and hessian boots 
singing The Heart Bowed Down to an enraptured audience. He 
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thought of teaching, but was diffident of his knowledge and of his 
power of commanding respect. He thought of going to sea, and 
even of sweeping a crossing. At last, disgusted with his common 
sense, which condemned these fancies but did not prevent their 
occurring to him, he determined to think no more of the matter until 
the morrow. ... 

Smith and Potts submit themselves to rigorous self-analysis, Potts 
using whole chapters for it. “I resolved to submit myself to a searching 
examination, to ascertain what I might about myself,” Lever’s hero ex- 
plains. Smith also uses this means to rationalize his way out of a situation 
which he is too timid to face, such as his abortive interest in the beauti- 
ful Erminia Pertoldi, music-hall ballet dancer: 


In the morning [after her performance] Smith, . . . finding he 
had still some minutes to spare before going to the office, . . . leaned 
back in his chair, and made this speech, telling off each section on 
his fingers. 


“What are the facts of the case about this woman? ( Forefinger.) 
In order to preserve her gymnastic skill she must pass hours every 
day in practice which has no element of mental improvement in it. 
Therefore she must be utterly ignorant and narrow-minded. ( Middle 
finger.) She is disguised with masses of rouge and bismuth, and de- 
prived of them, would probably appear coarse looking. (Third fin- 
ger.) As she certainly dances well, and as excellence in any art is 
only attainable by much experience, she must be pretty old. (Little 
finger.) Her profession is a guarantee of her low origin and in- 
different character. Were I to observe her closely, I should be com- 
pletely disillusioned. Consequently I will go again tonight and take 
a position close to the stage — Psha!” he added, jumping up and 
putting on his hat. “What gross sophistry! I shall never enter the 
Alhambra again.” 


Earlier, Smith had sought to invent excuses through which to meet 
the dancer. 


For half an hour after midnight he walked up and down his 
small room, thinking of the dancer, and inventing extravagant ex- 
pedients by which he might make her acquaintance. He regretted 
that he had no skill in the art of picking pockets. How easy it would 
be, he thought, to wait at the. stage door of the theatre in order to 
get near her, to steal her purse, and then to call on her and earn her 
gratitude by restoring it! This idea was followed by visions of run- 
away broughams, the Alhambra in flames, shipwrecks, and every 
disaster in which he could conceive himself united to her by a com- 
mon danger . . . and was only reminded of the advancing night by 
a knocking, which Mr. Fenwick, umbrella in hand, clad in his night- 
shirt, and mounted on a chair, was indignantly making on the ceilin 
of his apartment, as a reminder to his fellow lodger that he oa 
not sleep with a procession apparently passing overhead. 

Potts, too, finds that attractive females stimulate his invention more 
than they stimulate his glands. In justification, he observes about his 
tendency toward invention, “To what end was it that I built up a glorious 
edifice of imaginative architecture, if by one miserable touch of coarse 
fact it would crumble into clay?” Thus “a young lady in deep mourn- 
ing,’ with “frail proportions and delicate figure” stirs vague instincts 
within Potts: 
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I resolved that I would do my utmost to discover her, if in the 
train; and occupied myself with iy a numerous pretexts for 
on ey ag offer my services on her behalf. She will readily com- 
prehend the disinterested character of my intentions. . . . I was not 
sorry to pursue this theme undisturbed by the presence of my fel- 
low-travellers, who had now got out at a station, leaving me all 
alone to meditate and devise imaginary conversations with Miss 
Herbert. I rehearsed to myself the words by which to address her, 
my bow, my gesture, my faint smile, a blending of melancholy with 
kindliness, my whole air a union of the deference of the stranger 
with something almost fraternal. 

Potts is also interrupted, finding his pleasant musings routed by the 
return of his fellow passengers at the “banging summons of a great bell.” 
Such aborted reveries, regularly broken into by the agents of an incon- 
siderate reality, deter neither Smith nor Potts. The latter — like Smith 
—constantly rehearses speeches never to be made and actions never 
to be consummated, at one point taking off his hat and bowing to an 
imaginary court which examines him, in a chapter so devoted to the 
subject that it is entitled “My Self-Examination.” It is interesting to 
hypothesize that this chapter may have impressed itself enough upon 
the youthful Shaw’s consciousness that it aided in the creation of the 
role in life the mature Shaw was to play. “My heart tells me,” Potts 
muses, “how well and how fairly I mean = the world: I would succor 
the weak, console the afflicted, and lift up the oppressed; and if to 
carry out grand and glorious conceptions of this kind all that he needed 
is a certain self-delusion which may extend its influence to others, ‘Go in,’ 
I say, ‘Potts; be all that your fancy suggests .. . but above all, never dis- 
trust your destiny, or doubt your star. 


Theatre Notes 


Laughton’s Version of Major Barbara 


The current production of Major Barbara at the Morosco Theatre 
in New York ry ia under the direction of Mr. Charles Laughton and fea- 
turing five well-known actors, leaves much to be desired. It is not all, 
however, on the negative side. One satisfactory performer is Cornelia 
Otis Skinner as Lady Britomart, wife of Andrew Undershaft, who fills 
her assignment admirably. Lovely to behold, she speaks her lines dis- 
tinctly and with an awareness of the character she is portraying. One 
cannot say the same of Mr. Laughton, playing Andrew Undershaft, the 
millionaire munitions-maker who is the central figure in this magnificent 
comedy. He is slow and heavy, at times — even when pontifical — in- 
audible. His mannerisms occasionally are annoying; to give an example, 
in one of the sparkling speeches in the Salvation Army shelter Laughton 
whirls about the stage, flailing his arms in grotesque fashion, misrepre- 
senting completely the true Undershaft. Shaw describes the portly 
Undershaft as a highly successful industrialist, reserved and gentle in 
manners, with formidable reserves of power; a strong man, yet patient 
and considerate. Laughton’s Undershaft is a caricature of the Shavian 
intention. 

Eli Wallach, as Bill Walker, the East End bully whose latent con- 
science comes to life under the subtle proddings of Major Barbara, gives 
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a matchless performance. He is a finished actor and interprets this low- 
class individual superbly, one of Shaw's most delightful creations. Mr. 
Wallach only appears in one scene, the West Ham shelter of the Salvation 
Army; but he gives the play a lift, a buoyancy that are brilliantly ef. 
fective. Glynis Johns gives a mixed performance as Major Barbara, but 
the fault may be due more to poor direction than to the lady herself, 
In the earlier scenes she is soft, too self-effacing and, at times, can 
scarcely be heard. But later, in the most important scenes, she proves 
herself to be a very capable actress with considerable emotional power. 
She is not the ideal Major Barbara, but is more than a passable one. 
Burgess Meredith is hopelessly miscast as Adolphus Cusins, the Greek 
professor who joins the Salvation Army because he is in love with Barbara 
Undershaft. Some critics assert that Cusins is the hero of this play; but 
whether we agree or not, he is surely one of the three principal characters, 
Mr. Meredith not only is physically unsuited for the role but cannot 
adequately project the significant speeches entrusted to him. As he is 
about to speak some of his finest lines, Mr. Meredith clenches his teeth, 
grimaces, and then blurts out the words, staccato, as though he were 
operating one of the Undershaft machine-guns. Even his costume is ri- 
diculous. He is sloppily dressed with a high-necked sweater and almost 
ragged clothes. His hair is tousled, completing a picture more like a 
pugilist training for his next bout than Cusins, the cynical, intolerant 
intellectual, mocking in wit, mild in behavior. Shaw, who modelled 
Cusins on his Oxford friend, the renowned classical scholar Professor Gil- 
bert Murray, would have been flabbergasted by this cruel distortion. 

Space does not permit any detailed analysis of the minor characters, 
but it should be noted that Colin Keith-Johnston as Peter Shirley, Rich- 
ard Lupino as Charles Lomax and Walter Burke as Snobby Price were 
all excellent. Less said the better of Myra Carter as Sarah Undershaft, | 
Frederick Warriner as Stephen Undershaft and Patricia Ripley as Mrs. | 
Baines. 

The shortcomings in the production extend beyond the players to 
the costumes by Dorothy Jeakins and the set by Donald Oenslager. 
Artificial and absurd is the arranging of the stage in full view of the 
audience, before the play actually begins. When the audience enters 
the theatre bare platforms are already visible onstage. The Laughton 
version of the play begins with prop-carrying actors and actresses march- 
ing in to turn the platforms into an elegant drawing room. The postur- 
ing is clever, but empty. Even more absurd is the highly emotional and 
melodramatic conclusion. G.B.S. would never have swallowed the unav- 
thorized alterations of his text. Yet in spite of all the defects, I must 
confess that I did enjoy a fairly pleasant evening, since the numerous 
obstacles could not entirely obfuscate the gaiety, the wisdom, the wit 
of a great play. But how much more I would have enjoyed the Bernard 
Shaw version of Major Barbara! —Maxwell Steinhardt 


The Apple Cart 


The Apple Cart is a play about democracy. More exactly, it dra- 
matizes a political conflict between British King Magnus and his Prime 
Minister Proteus, a conflict which, among other things, provokes a 
many-sided discussion about what democracy means. Shaw's dramatic 
object is to show a constitutional monarch defying his Prime Minister’s 
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attempt to muzzle the King’s protest against secret and corrupt govern- 
ment. Shaw's philosophic object is to make us conscious of the differ- 
ence between democracy as radio, press and Hollywood romantically 
present it, and democracy as it works in actual political practice. 

The action begins in the King’s palace, in the not too distant future. 
Proteus, accompanied by his yes-men cabinet, comes to give the King 
an ultimatum. “What!” exclaims the reader: “An ultimatum from the 
real head of the government to the nominal head, to a British King who 
is a mere high-society show-piece without any governing power what- 
ever? Precisely. For King Magnus has cleverly slanted his public cere- 
monial speeches so as to pump new blood into the Royal Veto, once as 
formidable as an American President’s veto, but now popularly supposed 
to be dead and buried. In fact, this Royal Veto, though dying from disuse, 
is still faintly alive: it has not been formally and legally expunged. In 
short, King Magnus, without consulting his Prime Minister, has lately 
reminded the people that this Royal Veto is the only bulwark against 
the sinister forces behind the scenes, which Proteus obsequiously serves. 
In his speeches the King has mentioned no names. But every intelli- 
gent person knows he is alluding to Breakages Ltd., Shaw’s symbolic 
name for the network of billionaire corporations which, under a demo- 
cratic mask, exploit all the people some of the time, and some people all 
the time. That is why Proteus, who understands the King’s allusions only 
too well, is requesting Magnus to sign a document in which he promises 
never again to mention the Royal Veto or any other political subject, 
unless the speech is first authorized by the Prime Minister. Clearly, 
Proteus means to make the King a complete rubber stamp. 

In Proteus’s servile Cabinet the King has only three friends. One 
is the Labor Leader, Boanerges, whose hands are tied by Tory Labor 
Unions. The other two are the Postmistress and the Powermistress, two 
women who privately explain to Magnus that they dare not openly side 
with him because Breakages Ltd. would immediately order their political 
death. The defeat of the King’s desire to promote the people's cause 
seems inevitable. But the triumphant Prime Minister grants Magnus 
the two hours’ grace he requests before making his humilating capitula- 
tion. 

The famous Interlude that follows shows Magnus spending his two 
hours’ respite in the boudoir of Orinthia, long his Fair Lady. The scene 
provides a rollicking, sometimes rough-and-tumble encounter between 
the two lovers. ‘Orinthia is a seductive and romantic upper-class lady, 
so blind to the hard facts of life that she wants Magnus to divorce his 
dowdy Queen Jemima and marry her. “If a hungry man must choose 
between a cabbage and a rose,” replies the candid King, “he will always 
choose the cabbage.” Yet, it is Orinthia’s total ignorance of political real- 
ities that enables Magnus to forget the Protean ultimatum. Her mercur- 
ial levity not only restores his high spirits but, by stimulating his imag- 
ination, causes his unconscious mind to prepare a way out of his poli- 
tical dilemma. 

When the third act opens for the final showdown between Magnus 
and Proteus, we are first kept in suspense by the unexpected entrance 
of the American Ambassador. This buoyant gentleman buttonholes the 
King with the startling announcement that the United States has decided 
to rejoin the British Commonwealth. The fatal compliment does not 
deceive the saddened British King. He instantly perceives that the new 
American tail will powerfully wag the debilitated British lion and that 
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Britain will henceforth become an American satellite, without either the 
British or the American electorate having been consulted. The decision 
to “re-unite” has, it seems, been reached by “an American concern,” 
probably another group of billionaire corporations — let us call them 
Cosmic Motors, Inc. The only comic relief that Magnus can find in the 
situation is in the ironic fact that Breakages Ltd., the giant boss of 
Britain, is to Cosmic Motors, Inc., the super-giant Boss of America, asa , 
minnow is to a whale. 

Proteus, attended by his Cabinet, now confidently comes to receive 
the King’s acceptance of the ultimatum.’ Magnus tries to distract Pro. 
teus’s attention by telling him the momentous, world-shaking news about 
America. But the Prime Minister fails to see its significance, so absorbed 
is he is his spiteful desire to make the King sign on the dotted line. Judge 
of his outraged indignation when Magnus “upsets the Apple Cart” with 
a point blank refusal. More than that. He threatens to abdicate and form 
a new political party to save the people from Breakages Ltd., after him- 
self becoming Prime Minister in Proteus’s place. Now Magnus is a man 
of unusual insight and intellect, and his candor coupled with his en- 
gaging manners have made him exceedingly popular with all classes, 
Proteus, a very astute politician, realizes that such a national idol as the 
King will almost certainly beat him at the polls. He therefore tears up 
his precious ultimatum and goes out in a rage, without paying the slight- 
est attention to the sensational fact that Cosmic Motors is about to 
liquidate the British Empire for good. 

The Maurice Evans production has enjoyed a well-deserved success, 
Though no performance of a Shaw play satisfies a true-blue Shavian 
unless every member of the cast is a first-class Shavian actor, Maurice 
Evans and his associates makes a valiant effort to comply with the Uto- 
pian demand. The sole flaw is the feeling we get of the disconnection 
of the three acts. These are really three organic movements of a sym- | 
phonic poem, in which the Interlude, or frolicsome scherzo, show Mag- 
nus relaxing and divining the move that will spike Proteus’s guns. Yet 
Maurice Evans plays a King Magnus whose political talent and training 
enable him to see through such democratic shams as the two-party 
system under the iron control of Breakages Ltd. or, for that matter, of 
Cosmic Motors, Inc. 

Charles Carson’s protean instability as Prime Minister is a splendid 
counterpart to the King’s democratic thinking and farsighted integrity. 
Mr. Carson gives us a convincing portrait of a contemporary Prime Min- 
ister who is, at bottom, as much of a figure-head as the King. This Pro- 
teus manages his Cabinet chiefs either by coaxing or bullying them, and — 
when these devices fail, by resorting to the hysterical tantrums of a 
prima donna. All hail to Signe Hasso, the beautiful star of the all-im- 

ortant Interlude. Miss Hasso has the magic and beauty her role calls 
or. And though it must be hard for her to simulate Orinthia’s intellect- 
ual vacuity, she easily convinces us that the magnetic currents flowing 
between her and the King provide a reciprocal gain. He is in her debt 
as much as she is in his. Mercer McLeod as Boanerges not only roars 
like any cooing dove but lets us feel that the top Labor Leader's life is 
not all skittles and beer. Pat Nye as Powermistress and Claudia Morgan 
as Postmistress show us that, unlike their male colleagues in the Cabinet, 
they have saved their souls alive, by at least inwardly rebelling against 
the corrupt practices that dominate the democratic scene. The most 
poignant moment comes when King Magnus, left alone with the two 
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women ministers, says: “The kingdom and the power and the glory will 
ass from us and leave us naked, face to face with our real selves at 
gst.” It is at such a future moment that a democratic government of the 
eople and for the people, but not (by all that is realistic and divine!) 
* the people, will begin. —Felix Grendon 


G. B. S. — Published and Recorded 
The Permanent, Portable Saint Joan 


A permanent, portable Saint Joan production is now available for 
hardly more than the price of a pair of orchestra seats. For the first time 
a play by Bernard Shaw has been recorded in its entirety: the Cambridge 
Drama Festival production of Saint Joan, hailed earlier in the Sanders 
Theatre, Boston; the Playhouse in the Park, Philadelphia; and the 
Phoenix Theatre, New York (RCA Victor LOC 6133, 3 LP discs, $14.98). 
On records the brilliant Shavian dialogue loses none of its eloquence, the 
drama none of its intensity as projected by the remarkable Siobhan 
McKenna and her supporting cast of Ian Keith (Cauchon), Earle Hyman 
(Dunois), Frederic Tozere (Archbishop of Rheims), Michael Wager 
(The Dauphin), Thayer David (the Inquisitor), Earl Montgomery (Chap- 
lain de Stogumber) and Bryant Haliday (Earl of Warwick), under Al- 
bert Marre’s direction. The only personnel change from the production 
as originally cast — Bryant Haliday replacing Kent Smith — is evidenced 
in the recording. 

The lack of a visual dimension emphasizes the verbal dimension. 
More than in any other form, the play on records emerges as the intel- 
lectual drama Shaw conceived it to be, especially in the trial scene. But 
one almost misses the rumble of well-deserved applause — or even the 
muffled static of a theatregoer’s cough — in this recording of Saint Joan. 
The clarity and brilliance of reproduction are such that at times the 
listener has the disconcerting feeling of being the only one in the audi- 
ence during the performance. Among the disembodied voices the sepul- 
chral one of the Archbishop of Rheims (Frederic Tozere) is a voice of 
doom — ironic, condescending, pontifical — while Miss McKenna’s Joan 
is sometimes calm and confident, sometimes earthily raucous, sometimes 
dynamic and ringing, a complement to Joan’s “heart high and humble.” 
The Dauphin (Michael Wager) sounds as weak, as wise and as miser- 
able as he appeared on stage, the image well-conveyed by the voice. 
The other voices serve their characterizations equally well — the many 
male voices each so distinctive that there i. never any problem in telling 
who is who. The Irish accents (though startling at the outset) become 
less so as the listener is captured by the play’s mood. 

On records the epilogue proves (if proof be necessary) its legitimate 
place in the play as a necessary conclusion, and not an appendage or 
excrescence. On LP Joan’s rehabilitation is compassionate, yet ironic, 
the epilogue restoring balance after the trial, execution and aftermath. 
The trial and its aftermath, too, seem as thrilling and as moving as in the 
theatre, evidencing the verbal brilliance of the Shavian lines. The an- 
guish of de Stogumber after Joan’s death, for example, is undiminished, 
and the off-stage action he describes is, seemingly, less off-stage to the 
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auditor than to the spectator. Shaw's penchant for the pun, however, 
shows up on records (in this play, at least) as a glaring flaw. The “pious 
Peter . . . pickled peppers” line is even weaker on LP than onstage, for 
on records it is forced to stand alone in its own defense. 

In the technical sense, the recording is not “complete” to the last 
word, being slightly abridged, as anyone who attempts to follow the 
play from a copy of the text will discover. It is, nevertheless, as large a , 
proportion of the text of a Shavian play. (or a Shakespearian play, for 
that matter) as one is likely to see and listen to in actual stage perform- 
ance, Bardolators and Shavian purists notwithstanding. The cuts: are 
so negligible that the seams do not show. 

To supplement the recording RCA Victor has supplied an adequate 
“program, several less adequate photographs of the production (none 
showing a set), and the very perceptive review of the play by Richard 
Watts (reprinted also in the last number of THE SHAW BULLETIN), 
More elaborate packaging might have been desirable, but where an 
opera libretto might be necessary and desirable for a recorded opera, 
Saint Joan’s lines speak for themselves. And texts are readily available, 
as is Shaw’s magnificent Preface to the play. 

Saint Joan has now joined the “Don Juan in Hell” sequence from 
Man and Superman as the nucleus of a Shavian repertory on records, 
Both fully transfer to LP the incandescence of their original stage pro- 
ductions. With both as evidence (assuming reasonable success in the 
market place for each) the case for further disking of Shavian drama 
appears stronger than ever before. Certainly other recordings of com- 
plete Shaw plays are commercial possibilities, particularly when a bril- 
liant cast is ready-made and on the spot for the task by virtue of con- 
temporaneous stage performance —a Maurice Evans Apple Cart or a 
Charles Laughton Major Barbara, or last season’s off-Broadway The Ad- 
mirable Bashville. 

A case might also be made for a “Great Scenes from G.B.S.” series, 
for which Shavians could no doubt suggest scenes deserving the per- 
manence of the LP disc. This reviewer suggests — as a start — the death 
of Dubedat from The Doctor's Dilemma, or Katherine Hepburn as Epi- 
fania Ognisanti di Parerga, in The Millionairess. Further suggestions 
from readers will be forwarded on request to any enterprising recording 
company. 

Far from being a clash of disembodied ideas, Shavian drama on LP 
has an emotional impact equal to its intellectual impact. RCA Victor’s 
Saint Joan recording — as nearly definitive a reading as the most zealous 
Shavian could desire —is further evidence toward this conclusion. 

—Mark Bennett 


The Strange Triangle of G.B.S.: Caveat Lector! 


Authoressed by Tullah Innes Hanley, this 356 page fantasy, merci- 
fully limited to an edition of 250 copies (Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
$12.00), is purported to be a “remarkable account of an affair between 
Bernard Shaw, the leading lady in many of his plays, and her actor hus- 
band,” and that “All of the incidents, places and characters in this bio- 
graphical story are true. . . .” With regard to places and characters, we 
have no quarrel, but with incidents, Shavians everywhere will elevate 
shocked and incredulous eyebrows even when the incidents are de- 
scribed within the privileged sanctity of a novel. 
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The Strange Triangle of G.B.S. is saved from total oblivion, not by 
its contents, but by its jacket which is superbly adorned with a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Hanley. Clearly, the authoress is a remarkably beautiful 
woman and the reviewer vainly hopes that the Editor would accept an 
art review as a substitute. 

This “biographical story” deals with the relationship of a man (who 
by some extraordinary coincidence bears the name of George Bernard 
Shaw) to Janet Achurch and her husband, Charles Charrington. Miss 
Achurch’s avocation seems to have been the collection of lovers, and in 
this she was ably and apparently eagerly assisted by her husband. Mr. 
Charrington’s crowning achievement in connection with this service was 
the presentation of Shaw to his (Charrington’s) wife, whereupon Char- 
rington recedes into pink shadows, emerging now and then to utter 
small cries of encouragement. Through it all Mrs. Hanley leaves very 
little to the imagination for the romantically inclined. But it seems these 
poor dears are also doomed to disappointment, as the imaginary talkety- 
talkety talkathon winds its way through the detailed kisses and caresses, 
lamely running the conversational gamut from Art to zygotes, without, 
however, the benefit of Shavian wit and wisdom. 

Shaw, as exhumed in the novel, struts from chapter to chapter with 
insufferable pedantry and from bedroom to bedroom with unbelieveable 
nonchalance. The “confidential information” (alluded to in the jacket) 
to which Mrs. Hanley had access was, apparently, not available to the 
playwright, who might have been pleased to learn that his unconsum- 
mated marriage to Charlotte Payne-Townshend had indeed been con- 
summated not only during, but prior to their marriage. The garden at 
Ayot St. Lawrence, strewn with the mingled ashes of Berard and 
Charlotte Shaw, must have trembled as the printing press recorded this 
revelation. 

In short, The Strange Triangle of G.B.S. is a strange potpurri. Mrs. 
Hanley, probably innocently enough, has cooked up a kettle of grave 
distortions and has done a disservice to the dignity and purposeful genius 
of Bernard Shaw. With the wealth of unpublished correspondence avail- 
able to her, she has twisted and stretched this precious material into a 
sensational story reminiscent of the tawdry Sunday Supplements of the 
nineteen-twenties. The authoress might perform a genuine and signi- 
ficant service by organizing and publishing “straight” the letters and 
documents upon which her fiction apparently is based. 

To end on a less cheerful note — Mrs. Hanley intends to use “a 
trunkful of notes . . . for other amazing true stories.” Somehow, Shaw 
will weather those too. —Ozy 


Bernard Shaw's Letters to Granville Barker 


How much of Shaw’s life was spent in correspondence we can never 
know, but the evidence becomes ever more impressive. In Bernard 
Shaw's Letters to Granville Barker, edited by C. B. Purdom with com- 
mentary and notes (Theatre Arts Books, 206 pages, $4.50), are two hun- 
dred pages’ worth of letters, notes and postcards written to his principal 
director and stage manager. Included also are excerpts from letters to 
Vedrenne, Lillah McCarthy, Tita Brand, and others associated with 
Shaw’s theatrical ventures of the first decade and a half of this century. 
Barker’s half of the correspondence has disappeared, and this is a great 
pity, for in spite of Mr. Purdom’s conscientious running commentary the 
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effect is inevitably like listening to one end of a phone conversation: 
some of the unheard replies are obvious but others are unbearably tan. 
talizing. 

The letters are essentially business letters in that they deal for the 
most part with the problems of producing Shaw’s plays from The Admir- 
able Bashville through Pygmalion, but for Shaw all business had a way 
of becoming personal and there are many sections that reveal deeper 
matters than wages, casting, and staging. The dozen-or-so letters on | 
John Bulls Other Island are especially illuminating. 

Nevertheless this is not a volume for the general reader as the Ellen 
Terry or Pat Campbell correspondence were. Notwithstanding the por. 
tions that would be a delight to any reader (like the series of postcards 
on his 54th birthday) these notes are too filled with topical references 
and there are too many unfilled gaps in time to allow for purely casual 
enjoyment. There are, for instance, references to what appear to be 
almost every actor and address in London — often by initials only. At 
one point Shaw names the actors he thinks could play the male roles 
in Hedda Gabler, listing sixteen names for Tesman, twenty-two for 
Judge Brack, and a mere eight for Lovborg but with five understudies! 

But for the theatre historian of the period the collection is cer. 
tainly invaluable source material. Shaw’s blandishments, criticisms, and 
downright scoldings to Barker, carefully documented by Barker’s biog- 
rapher, become Shaw’s own commentary on the Stage Society, the Ve- 
drenne-Barker management at the Court and the Savoy, and the attempt 
to set up a permanent repertory theatre, with occasional side-glances 
toward the Society of Authors and the National Theatre Committee. 

For Shavians the correspondence underscores much of the G.B.S. 
we already know, and in addition helps to explode a number of myths. 

We are acquainted with some of Shaw's ideas on acting and direct- 
ing, and for those who like to argue about “inner” and “outer” approaches 
he has some comfort for both. He is impatient with Barker for hiring | 
actors who are not “stagey’ enough. “Keep your worms for your own 
plays,” he tells him; “and leave me the drunken, stagey, brassbowelled 
barnstormers my plays are written for.” And at one point he describes an 
actor as a person who “if found in Victoria Park . . . would be shot as 
a strange animal.” But he knows the value of an actor’s inner con- 
viction, and he knows there are roles (like Marchbanks) that “can't 
be acted; it’s a question of being the creature or at least having him in 
you.... Similarly he keeps reminding Barker that his plays are Variety 
entertainment, “a series of turns,” but on the other hand chides him that 
if he would only get his cast right, stage management (i. e. stage direc- 
tion) could be completely done away with. And though he is ever the 
champion of drill and hard work, he is fearful that Ellen Terry will de- 
moralize herself by her own perfectionism. “Don’t let Ellen repeat any 
scene . . . the policy of sticking at until we get it is a vulgar folly. Let 
them take their failure and the shame of it home and think about it 
and pull it off next time.” . 

But there is not much theorizing. If there is any substantial thread 
that runs throughout the collection it is the eternal problem of finding 
the right actor for the right part. While John Bull’s Other Island was 
still being written (when it was still called by Shaw Rule Britannia!) he 
had already most of the cast in mind. Nor were his considerations un- 
governed by practicality. “I presume he is cheap,” he writes to his man- 
ager; or, “I assume that Ellen O’Malley is cheaper than Kate Rorke.” 
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We know, too, his passion for accuracy and we find it here again 
and again. The notation of the chanty in Brassbound must be correct. 
So must the cricket-chirps in John Bull (though they never were). We 
have come to expect the gallantry and consideration behind the sharp 
tone, and these are here too, in arranging rehearsals for the convenience 
of the actors, in waiving his royalties “as the play proved worthless and 
you did your best.” And we find the familiar rousing willingness to 
chuck it all and begin again! “Four years is enough to give it any one 
move in the way of high art. ... The Shaw boom, in its novelty phase, 
cannot last longer.” “The thing to aim at now is a season without a single 
Shaw evening bill. Every night of Shaw is now time lost: I am not going 
to sit down in the way I have cleared and block it.” 

Familiar too, though less welcome, is his preoccupation with stage 
scenery. In this one area he seems strangely never to have emerged com- 
pletely from the nineteenth century. His floor plans and sketches are 
practical enough surely (a few of the rough sketches are reproduced) but 
they are simply dull. No one will ever know how much a play like John 
Bull's Other Island, in many respects one of the freshest plays ever writ- 
ten, was held back by the pedestrian concept of scenery under which he 
weighted it. His letters on these matters are in no way reassuring. He 
obviously meant it should have five complete sets. What he needed 
here was someone to lead him (as Pascal later led him in his approach 
to films). There are signs furthermore that he was willing to be led. 
In 1907 he suggested the use of a curved cyclorama, and spoke of “plays 
with invisible backgrounds and lovely costumes . . . in a suitable theatre 
with fairy lights all around the proscenium.” One cannot help regrettin 
that his contacts with Lee Simonson and the New York Theatre Guil 
eame too late in his life to be very influential. 

But all this is what most of us would expect from a set of Shaw’s 
letters. Are there any surprises? Yes, for those who have believed that 
Shaw never rewrote anything, that he never knew what would be on his 
next page, that he depended solely on the inspiration of the moment. 
Shaw, himself, was known to foster this view of his genius, yet he did re- 
write. “The revision threatens to take longer than I thought,” and, “I am 

uite appalled by the slowness of my progress in revising . . .” are themes 
that recur. And ten years after he had published The Devil's Disciple he 
was still filling in extra dialogue for the supers. At least by the time he 
had written Act-II of The Doctor's Dilemma he claimed he knew what the 
other three acts of the play would consist of: “In fact they have alread 
sprung into being and need only inking in.” Even so, compared wi 
most playwrights of whom we have knowledge, his approach was essen- 
tially intuitive or mystical. 

Shaw is also himself responsible for the belief that not a line of his 
work could be cut. Mr. Purdom correctly states Shaw's real objections 
to cutting — that management or actors cut “to suit their own interpreta- 
tion of play or characters irrespective of the playwright’s intentions.” Yet 
Shaw not only cut his own plays, he actually at times urged others to 
cut them as well! “Cut all you can,” he told Barker in reference to John 
Bull, “and Yll presently attack it and cut all I can.” Conversely, when 
new business was devised for a revival of Brassbound he was quick to 
suggest that new words be invented to go with it. 

Finally there is the myth that he never championed any plays but 
his own and Ibsen’s, and this one is thoroughly exploded herewith. Not 
only was he warmly enthusiastic about Barker’s plays (The Marrying 
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of Ann Leete, the Voysey Inheritance, The Madras House, Waste) but 
he also actively promoted Masefield’s The Tragedy of Nan, Galsworthy’s 
Justice and Strife, and even spoke glowingly of Jerome's The. Passing of 
the Third Floor Back! 

Mr. Purdom has done us a service in assembling these letters, makin 
his commentary, and providing an adequate index. The letters from 
Shaw to Barker are all complete and dated; but the excerpts from other 
Shaw letters which Mr. Purdom uses are often without dates and | 
regret these omissions. Sometimes his comments are not wholly clear, 
as in the case of the various letters and insertions all dated 21st Apri] 
1907, and apparently all enclosed in one packet, yet variously headed 
Ayot St. Lawrence and Adelphi Terrace. 

It is unfortunately necessary to say, too, that the usefulness of a 
book of this kind is at least slightly lessened when scholars become un- 
easy about its accuracy. There is room for so much error in this kind 
of collection, and when the most obvious errors are let stand how can 
one feel secure in dealing with details? There is evidence of shoddy 

roofreading. On the very first page there is an arithmetical error of 
our years in Shaw's age. On page 19 two completely disconnected lines 
of type have been allowed to stand without identification. 

And happy as we are to see these letters finally in print, is it un- 
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grateful to lament what seems an unreasonably high cost for an undis- © 


tinguished piece of bookmaking? — Warren S. Smith 


A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 


(Continued from page 4) 


1956, consists of reprintings of two essays by Shaw, the former originally pub- 
lished in German in Die Zeit, and in English (1897) in Forecasts of the Coming 
Century (American title: Hand and Brain), ed. Edward Carpenter. The con- 
panion essay was contributed by Shaw to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, 1929, and reprinted in April, 1930 as part of Fabian Tract No. 233. 

PYGMALION. Baltimore, Penguin, 1956. A reprint of the earlier Penguin, but 
with a new pictorial jacket. Also in pictorial jaackets: the new Penguin APPLE 
CART and the reprinted CANDIDA. 

“Six Letters from Bernard Shaw to Gilbert Murray,” Drama (British Drama League), 
No. 42 (Fall, 1956), pp. 24-28. Extracts from a long, voluminous and significant 
correspondence which Dr. Murray has presented in its entirety to the British 
Drama League. The six letters printed, dated from 1900 through 1905, refer 
to CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE, CAPTAIN 
BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION, and Murray’s own translations of Euripides. 

ll. Shaviana — Books 

Lerner, Alan Jay, My Fair Lady, New York, Coward-McCann, 1956. The book of 
the hit Broadway musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion. 

Pearson, Hesketh, Beerbohm Tree: His Life and Laughter. London, Methuen, 1956; 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. The first biography of the fin de siecle 
actor-manager, first Professor Higgins in the English production of Pygmalion. 

Rowell, George, The Victorian Theatre: A Survey. London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. A survey of nineteenth century British theatre which 
overlaps into the centuries preceding and following it, and includes (pp. 128-35) 
a section on Shaw and intellectual drama. 

Russell, Bertrand, Portraits from Memory and Other Essays. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1956. Portraits from memory of Shaw and other contemporaries 
of the author. 

Webb, Beatrice, Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1924-1932, ed. Margaret Cole. New York 
Longmans, Green, 1956. The fourth volume in a series based on the journals 
of one of Shaw’s most intimate friends and fellow Fabian. 
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ilson, Colin, The Outsider. London, Gallancz, 1956. A literary and philosophical 
™ tour de force, in the last chapter of which, “Breaking the Circuit the author 
discusses Shaw as “a major religious teacher,” commenting, “If the present book 
could serve as a stimulus to the re-reading of Shaw, it would have more than 
served its purposes. At the time of writing this, Shaw 2 yeas through a 
period of undervaluation that is without parallel since Shakespeare was for- 
gotten in the seventeenth century.” 

ill. Shaviana — Pamphlets and Periodicals 

Archer, William “Extracts from a lecture by William Archer on Galsworthy, Barrie 
and Shaw delivered to the College Club, New York, in 1921,” Drama (British 
Drama League), No. 42 (Fall, 1956), PR. 29-36. Much of Archer’s comments 
on Shaw have been reprinted elsewhere but his remarks on “How is it that a 
man so rarely gifted as Bernard Shaw, and who touches modern life at so 
many points, should have so little serious influence on it?” are significant. 

“Banning of Pygmalion,” Stage, December 6, 1956, p. 1. A news item from the 
London equivalent of Variety. The most complete coverage of the controversy, 
it includes the full Society of Authors statement and the text of Graham Greene's 
letter to The [London] Times. 

Barnet, Sylvan, “Bernard Shaw on Tragedy,” PMLA, LXXI (December, 1956), 
888-99. An attempt at a synthesis of Shaw’s concepts of tragedy via an analysis 
of Shavian words, works and criticism. Barnet’s conclusion: ( (Granting Shaw’s 
premise of an evolving universe, tragedy is obsolete. . . . [He believed] he had 
gone beyond the limited view of a tragic dramatist.” 

Collis, John Stewart, “The Two Bernard Shaws,” The Dublin Magazine, XXXI, new 
series (July-September, 1956), 36-40. “The deepest level in Shaw contrasts 
strangely with the publicist.” 

“Critic,” “London Diary,” New Statesman and Nation, LII (July 28, 1956), 95. 
Random observations on Shaw, including description of an unusual French 
performance of Caesar and Cleopatra. 

“Handsome Soapbox for Shaw,” Life, XLI (December 10, 1956), 125-28. A pic- 
torial review of the Laughton peeeen of Major Barbara, with emphasis 
upon the sets designed by Donald Oenslager. 

Hughes, R. J., and Normoyle, J. L., ed., The Shaw Society Newsletter, I, 2 (Novem- 
ber, 1956). The publication of the Chicago Chapter of The Shaw Society of 


America. 

[Kelling, Lucille] “Exhibition Check-List: An Exhibition of Selections from the 
Archibald Henderson Collection of Bernard Shaw,” Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, Louis Round Wilson Library, University of North Carolina, November 15- 
December 31, 1956, 21 pp. The notes for 219 items in the Henderson Collec- 
tion, prepared by its curator. 

Lambert, J. W., “J. W. Lambert on Shaw: Time to Think Again,” Drama (British 
Drama League), No. 42 (Fall, 1956), p. 65. A centenary reappraisal of Shaw 
in the journal’s Centenary number. 

Martin, Kingsley, “Shaw the Puritan,” New Statesman and Nation, LII (July 28, 
1956), 107-08. An extended, generally unfavorable review of the Ervine biog- 
raphy (with passing notice of the Winsten biography), commenting on Shaw's 
Puritan interests in women and “puerile defence” of dictators. 

Pearson, Hesketh, “Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Pat and G.B.S.,” Theatre Arts, XL (De- 
cember, 1956), 29-31, 82-85. Mainly on the resemblance of the Pygmalion of 
Bernard Shaw to an episode in Smollett’s novel Peregrine Pickle, a parallel ob- 
served —to the surprise of Shaw —in Germany in 1912, Dr. Henderson relates 
in his biography. 

Priestley, J. B., “Thoughts on Shaw,” New Statesman and Nation, LII (July 28, 1956), 
96. That Shaw’s “peculiar relation to his beliefs gave him both the strength 
and the weakness characteristic of him.” 

Smith, Warren S., “Bernard Shaw and the Quakers,” Bulletin of Friends Historical 
Association, XXXV (Autumn, 1956), 105-18. On Shaw’s attraction to George 
Fox and Friendly thought from 1914 until the end of his life. 

Worsley, T. C., “Shavian Comedy,” New Statesman and Nation, LII (July 28, 1956) 
102-03. That “a large residue” of Shavian drama will survive, and will be 
even more effective after the perspective of another generation. “This is what 
we are generally realising about Shaw. It is not merely ideas which clash in 
his comedy, it is temperaments; and the temperaments are sufficiently rooted 
in the world of plays themselves to have a life out of time.” 


(Readers are urged to call to the editor’s attention significant articles, pamphlets 
or ephemera which may have been overlooked by the compiler. ) 
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